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Amidst the wealth of material for the political history of the 
state it would be invidious to attempt to specify particular corre- 
spondence. The letters of Senator Carpenter and Governor Taylor 
have already been noted; among others are those of Elisha W. 
Keyes, James H. Howe, James R. Doolittle, Levi Hubbell, Thad C. 
Pound, David Atwood, Arthur McArthur, and many others well 
known in the state's activities. Much of the material is legal, but 
even this with the free use of passes and lobbying by the railways 
then in vogue assumes a political significance. Suffice it to say, that 
when the history of Wisconsin from 1868 to 1879 is adequately 
written, recourse will have been had to the papers of George B. Smith 
for material that cannot be found elsewhere. To the post Civil War 
portion of the Society's manuscript collections, this new acquisition 
is an important contribution. 

SOME RECENT PUBLICATIONS 

E. O. Morstad. Elling Eielsen og den Evangelisk-lutherske Kirke 
i Amerika. (Minneapolis, 1917, 474 pp.) 

Interest in the controversy which raged in Norwegian Lutheran 
circles in this country a half century ago over the Reverend Elling 
Eielsen and his work will be revived by the appearance of this new 
biographical volume from the pen of the Reverend E. 0. Morstad. 
The book is the result of a dozen years of patient investigation and 
research and bears evidence of careful and cultured preparation. 

The centenary of Eielsen's birth occurred in 1904, and at the 
annual conference that year of the Evangelical-Lutheran Church — 
which is the slender surviving element of Eielsen's original organiza- 
tion — a resolution was adopted providing for the preparation and 
publication of a historical survey of this branch of the Lutheran 
Church, with the Reverend Mr. Morstad as editor. The present 
volume of nearly five hundred pages is the result. 

Eielsen may be said to have been the first preacher among the 
Norwegian immigrants in the United States, coming to this country 
in 1839 and soon afterward preaching his first sermon in Chicago. 
Previous to his coming to America, he had journeyed through Nor- 
way, Sweden, and Denmark as a lay preacher after the fashion of 
Hans Nielson Hauge, the celebrated evangelist, of whom Eielsen may 
be said to have been a follower. On October 3, 1843, Eielsen was 
ordained by a German minister, and was thus the first ordained 
Lutheran minister among the Norwegian settlers. Incidentally 
Eielsen becomes of further interest at this time from the fact that 
he brought out the first English book and also the first Norwegian 
book published by Norwegians in this country, Luther's Catechism 
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and Forklaring. To obtain these Eielsen went to New York City 
and had a small supply printed for use among his countrymen in 
the West. He returned from New York on foot in the winter of 
1842, enduring intense privations on the way. 

For a time Eielsen and the other Lutheran ministers who later 
came from Norway worked fairly harmoniously together, but disa- 
greements soon arose which eventually led to much bitterness, and 
at the annual convention of the church held at Primrose, Dane 
County, Wisconsin, in June, 1856, the Reverend P. A. Rasmussen 
left the meeting with a number of followers, and thus instituted a 
breach which was never healed. In the warfare following the minis- 
ters opposed to Eielsen frequently sought to undo his work and 
occasionally re-performed his ceremonies of baptism and confirma- 
tion. They even followed him to Norway where Eielsen spent a 
couple of years preaching in the early sixties, and denounced him 
from the pulpits there. This hostility toward Eielsen on the part 
of other ministers was attributed by Eielsen's friends — and no doubt 
justly so — to jealousy and aristocratic intolerance. Educated at 
the University of Christiania and regularly prepared in orthodox 
courses in the "state church," they could scarcely be expected to 
look with anything but disdain on the rough, uncultured Eielsen — 
tramping from settlement to settlement with his kettle, axe, and 
compass — and his short cuts to the ministry. In a tolerant spirit, 
as becomes a later historian, Mr. Morstad deals with the characters 
and events of this period of Norwegian church history and intro- 
duces much new material in the form of letters, newspaper comment, 
and incidents. 

In the course of his evangelistic labors, Eielsen made his home 
at various places, but chiefly at North Cape, Racine County, where 
he owned a farm. His wife was a daughter of Hermond Nielson, one 
of the Muskego pioneers. She died in 1904, the centenary of her 
husband's birth. One of her sisters became the wife of 0. B. Dahle, 
of Perry, Wisconsin, from whom are descended the present Dahle 
families of Mt. Horeb. Eielsen died in Chicago in 1881. 

Mr. Morstad has for some years been working as a missionary 
among the Indians of northern Wisconsin, stationed at Carter, 
Forest County, and incidentally in his book deplores the govern- 
ment's neglect of its pledges towards its aboriginal wards, and pleads 
for a more generous, sympathetic, and intelligent policy in this 
respect. Incidentally, also, the volume contains a brief historical 
survey of early Norwegian immigration, the constitution of the 
Church as adopted in 1846, and the testament of Hans Nielson 
Hauge to his friends and followers. It is unfortunate that a work 
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containing such a wealth of historical material and of such scholarly 
workmanship should have no index nor an adequate table of contents. 

Albert 0. Barton. 

The Quest for Life's Meaning is a thoughtful address read by 
Harry E. Cole, curator of the State Historical Society of Wiscon- 
sin, before the Fortnightly Club of Baraboo, November 15, 1918. 
More recently the address has been printed as a booklet in form 
suitable for permanent preservation. The Historical Society ac- 
knowledges the gift of a copy by the author, which goes to swell 
the great collection in the Library of works by Wisconsin authors. 

A Life Well Lived: Memorial of Mrs. H. A. Miner is a booklet 
published by the Wisconsin Woman's Home Missionary Union. For 
three-score years prior to her death in May, 1917, Mrs. Miner and 
her husband had occupied a prominent place among the leaders of 
Congregationalism in Wisconsin. In addition to her work in her 
own denomination Mrs. Miner was an early and enthusiastic laborer 
in the temperance movement in Wisconsin. 

The Fennimore Times began serial publication December 18, 
1918, of an early history of Boscobel written by Theodore N. Hubbell 
and deposited in the "Centennial Chest" at Lancaster, July 4, 1876. 
Where this chest has been preserved or why its contents are now 
brought to light, the editor of the Times does not inform his readers. 

Pictures of Illinois One Hundred Years Ago is distributed by 
way of Christmas greeting by the publishers, R. R. Donnelley and 
Sons Company, as the annual volume in the Lakeside Classics series. 
The selection and editing of the contents of the volume have been 
done by M. M. Quaife of the Wisconsin Historical Society. The 
attractive format and excellent workmanship which have come to be 
characteristic of the Lakeside Classics series again finds illustration 
in the present volume. 

SOME WISCONSIN PUBLIC DOCUMENTS 

The Secretary of State published in October a List of Automo- 
bile, Motor Truck, and Motor Cycle Owners who had registered their 
vehicles. This includes also the dealers in motor vehicles with their 
official names and addresses. As one of the commissioners of Public 
Lands, the Secretary of State publishes with the other members of 
the commission the biennial report to June 30, 1918. The policy 
of withholding public lands from sale has been followed since 1913, 
with modifications in the interest of the state. In Crawford County 
1,100 acres of overflowed swamp land have been sold; a long-standing 
controversy with railway corporations on land grants has been set- 
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tied. Forestry leases have been made and sales of damaged timber. 
School certificates to the amount of $100,000 have been retired. 
There are in the state 349,888 acres of public land, of which 160,853 
is swamp land. These figures are of importance in discussing the 
problem of lands for returned soldiers. 

The State Treasurer has published his biennial report from 
July 1, 1916 to June 30, 1918. The net disbursements for 1917 
were $16,396,550.37; for 1918, $17,540,843.41. To produce this 
the general property tax in 1917 paid $1,012,494.34; in 1918, 
$1,035,934.70. Income taxes in 1917 totaled $295,972.67 ; in 1918, 
$616,106.78; inheritance taxes in 1917, $860,777.30; in 1918, 
$517,389.97. The larger share of the remainder was met by cor- 
poration taxes. 

From the office of the Superintendent of Public Instruction have 
been issued some exceedingly timely pamphlets, useful not only to 
the schools but to the community at large. In October appeared 
Suggestions on Organization of School Societies and Junior Red 
Cross Work in the Public Schools. In this may be found a history 
of the Red Cross movement, and suggestions for organizing 
children for its furtherance, for war saving thrift, for the collection 
of war material, and for aid for food administration. Maybell G. 
Bush is the author of First School Days for the Non-English Child. 
She pleads that English shall become the language of Wisconsin, in 
which state in 1917 there were 512,569 foreign born. Very practical 
suggestions are made for primary teachers and kindergarteners with 
regard to encouraging timid children of foreign parents. Along 
the same line, although more extended in content, is the pamphlet 
by Mrs. Alice H. Bleyer, on Americanization published by the 
Speakers' Bureau of the State Council of Defense. Mrs. Bleyer 
estimates that there are in the United States 5,000,000 persons who 
cannot speak English, of which only 1.3 per cent attend school. 
She defines "Americanization" as the ability to speak English in 
all ordinary needs of life; a maintenance of American standards of 
living; and a real appreciation of loyalty and obligation for ser- 
vice. The public school must remain the chief agency for Ameri- 
canization, but the parochial school should be supervised by public 
authority; for adults other methods must be devised. Especially 
do adult foreign women present a difficult problem that can be solved 
only by neighborly spirit and patient care. 

The Educational News Bulletin provided for a "Yorktown day" 
in which America's debt to France was emphasized. The department 
has also issued War Savings Societies for adults with suggestive 
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programs on the governments of United States, Germany, Great 
Britain, and France pictorialized. 

A timely pamphlet by William Kittle entitled The Commonwealth 
of Nations comes out as a normal school bulletin. Mr. Kittle gives 
a brief historical review, alludes to the commonwealth of nations 
established during the war, and gives the program of the League to 
Enforce Peace as worthy of careful study and thought, and a means 
of rallying public opinion to the support of the President's peace 
policy. 

The Wisconsin War History Commission has published Bulletin 
No. 3, Further Suggestions on Collection of County War History 
Material. The county roster is important, but all effort should not 
be concentrated thereon. Other material should be gathered; 
cooperation should be maintained with the schools. A system of 
filing and representative reports is offered as an example. 

The twenty-first Annual Report of the Commissioner of Banking 
gives a detailed account of the building and loan associations of 
the state. At the close of 1917 there were seventy-eight, of which 
forty were in Milwaukee County. Each of these had been examined 
once. Their assets total $19,000,000 and Wisconsin ranks six- 
teenth among the states with respect to the strength of such asso- 
ciations. 

The program for the fourth biennial conference of the health 
officers of Wisconsin which met in the Assembly Chamber at Madison, 
August 7 and 8, was devoted to war subjects such as the safeguarding 
of health during war time, child welfare, and health supervision of 
school children. The training of public health nurses was likewise 
discussed, and the problems involved in the disposal of garbage. The 
quarterly bulletin, Volume III, No. 2, is a Measles and Whooping 
Cough number. These are not simple and trivial diseases, nor is it 
necessary they should be contracted; the younger the patients the 
greater the mortality; the death rate from these diseases in the 
state is 11.8 per thousand. Instructions are given to health officers 
and both they and the public are told what not to do in affected 
cases, as well as being given simple directions for avoiding contagion. 
In October the State Board of Health issued a pamphlet on the 
influenza epidemic, its prevention and control. This disease is the 
same as "la grippe" which first appeared in pandemic form in the 
winter of 1889-90. The present epidemic began in April on the 
western front. In May over thirty per cent of the population of 
Spain was affected. In May, June, and July the epidemic was at 
its height in England, and in June and July was prevalent in Ger- 
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many. A synopsis of symptoms, of treatment, and of methods for 
control are given. 

Platteville Normal School has issued a bulletin on Suggestions 
for the Study of Weeds to be used in elementary schools. The boys 
and girls should be taught to attain proficiency in weed control and 
eradication. The annual loss from weeds is estimated at $300,000,000 
for the entire United States, and in Wisconsin as twenty-five per cent 
of the crop-producing power. 

The Catalogue of the University of Wisconsin for 1917-18 gives 
a brief history of that institution which began instruction in Febru- 
ary, 1849, with twenty pupils in a preparatory department under 
Professor Sterling. Among its present-day war activities, listed 
only until February, 1918, were 132 members of the teaching staff 
on leave, while many more were giving services to national and local 
boards. For students the practice adopted from the epoch of the 
Civil War of waiving a portion of the residence requirements resulted 
in about 1,000 departures to enter the army or navy before the 
United States declared war. Intensive officer training began with 
a unit of 450 under the federal government. It is yet impossible to 
list the number of students in actual service. For those remaining, 
war courses and technical courses were organized. A separate bul- 
letin, No. 733, lists the war courses to be given in the first semester 
of 1918-19. 

Three scholarly studies have appeared within the last quarter: 
Reuben McKitrick, Public Land System in Texas, 1823-1910 ; Wil- 
liam B. Cairns, British Criticism of American Writings, 1783-1815; 
Robert F. Seybolt, The Colonial Citizen of New York City. The 
second of these explains the causes of some misunderstandings ; and 
the last shows that the freedom of the city in New York was derived 
from London precedents, and as late as 1801 none but freemen of 
the city could vote. 

The Agricultural Extension service has issued a circular entitled 
Thanks. Wisconsin is thankful for dairy products increased six per 
cent, totaling ten billion pounds of milk; for an increase of nearly 
six million bushels of cereals ; for sugar beets enough to supply our- 
selves, an increase of forty per cent over last year. Our gratitude 
must take practical form, and we must maintain the present high 
level of food production and, if possible, increase it. Fifteen million 
tons of food must be shipped abroad, and Europe's dairy herds and 
beef-producing herds must be rebuilt. Wisconsin can help. 
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The Agricultural Experiment Station has printed a bulletin on 
Getting Rid of Stumps. We have ten million acres of cut-over lands 
"in the twilight between the lumberman's paradise and the farmer's 
estate." Methods are explained of brushing and stumping; a "land 
clearing special" train goes out each year to make demonstrations 
in northern Wisconsin. Scientific methods and community coopera- 
tion will win the fight. 

The Wisconsin Geological and Natural History Survey has 
issued two of its soil surveys conducted in cooperation with the 
United States Department of Agriculture, those of Portage County, 
and of Wood County. The maps of these surveys are very valuable. 

The Library Commission issues leaflet No. 6 of the Traveling 
Library Department showing the policy of the commission in placing 
the libraries to advantage. As the schools become more and more 
community centers they will demand more traveling libraries. They 
are now made up of fifty books, including fifteen nonfiction, fifteen 
children books, and twenty adult fiction. Special groups are sent 
out on science, agriculture, the war, etc. Individuals are supplied 
by parcel post. 

One of the functions of the Industrial Commission is to increase 
knowledge of its work. A Safety Review is published from time to 
time and November 1, 1918 was proclaimed Fire and Accident Pre- 
vention Day. In 1917 Wisconsin lost by fire $6,000,000, of which 
fully two-thirds might have been prevented. Suggestive programs 
for the observance of this day were published. In September a 
Handbook for Employers of Women appeared, containing the statu- 
tory provisions regarding labor standards and suggestions for im- 
proved equipment in sanitation, safety appliances, dressing and 
lunch rooms, chairs, illumination, etc. The pamphlet is well illus- 
trated. The second annual report on Apprenticeship has also 
appeared, organized labor favors this method of training, and it is 
the state's duty to adjust the contract, and to provide the vocational 
school. There are now 1,200 apprentices under legal contract. The 
latest issue of the Industrial Commission is the seventh annual report 
on Workmen's Compensation. Fifteen thousand eight hundred 
twenty-five cases were settled, and $1,705,468 paid, chiefly for tem- 
porary disability, although 163 death cases were adjusted. The 
same commission issues a revised Building Code, and an Order to 
motion picture machines and booths to prevent accidents. 
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A capital study in the field of Minnesota and Wisconsin economic 
history is Lester B. Shippee's "First Railroad Between the Missis- 
sippi and Lake Superior," which constitutes the leading article in 
the Mississippi Valley Historical Review for September, 1918. An- 
other article of interest to all western readers is "The Literary Spirit 
Among the Early Ohio Valley Settlers" by Logan Esarey. A critical 
essay by Archibald Henderson seeks to validate the reputed Mecklen- 
berg Declaration of Independence of May 20, 1775, concerning the 
authenticity of which discussion has been carried on for upwards 
of a century. 

The Proceedings of the Mississippi Valley Historical Society 
for 1916-17 were printed as an extra number of the Mississippi 
Valley Historical Review for October, 1918. The first paper in the 
volume is a critical discussion by Professor J. A. James, of North- 
western University, of the value of George Rogers Clark's Memoir. 
This document is a manuscript of one hundred twenty-eight pages 
in the Wisconsin Historical Library at Madison. It purports to 
be an intimate account of Clark's doings during the momentous years 
from 1773 to 1779. Theodore Roosevelt and other scholars have 
questioned its reliability, but Professor James, in contradiction to 
this opinion, argues stoutly for its essential accuracy and its great 
value as a historical source for the revolution in the West. 

Two other papers in this volume which should prove interesting 
to Badger readers are Wayne Stevens' account of fur trading com- 
panies in the Northwest from 1760 to 1816, and a discussion of 
"Pageantry Possibilities" by Bernard Sobel. 

The second issue of the Illinois Catholic Historical Review, for 
October, 1918, continues the ambitious standard established with the 
publication of the initial number. Among the many articles first 
place is given to the concluding installment of Father Garraghan's 
account of "Early Catholicity in Chicago." Second installments 
appear, also, of "Illinois' First Citizen — Pierre Gibault," "A 
Chronology of Missions and Churches in Illinois," and "The Illinois 
Missions." Among the other leading articles the following seem 
worthy of mention: "The First American Born Nun," by Mother 
St. Charles ; "Catholic Progress in Chicago," by William J. Onahan ; 
and "Illinois and the Leopoldine Association," by the Reverend 
Francis J. Epstein. 

The October, 1917 number of the Journal of the Illinois State 
Historical Society appeared in December, 1918. Its most interesting 
article is a forty-page narrative by George A. Brennan, of Chicago, 
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of the life and deeds of Godfrey De Linctot, a prominent French and 
American partisan in the Northwest during the Revolutionary 
period. A somewhat curious consequence of the belated appearance 
of this magazine is the inclusion in its editorial section of Bulletin 
No. 2 of the Wisconsin War History Commission, which did not 
come into existence until six months after the date the magazine 
bears. 

"Social Work at Camp Dodge" is the single leader in the October 
number of the Iowa Journal of History and Politics. The author, 
Prof. F. E. Haynes, of Iowa City, gives a thoroughgoing account of 
organized social activities at this Iowa camp as illustrating the con- 
duct of such work in the army camps generally. 

The fifth installment of "Missouri and the War" by Floyd C. 
Shoemaker holds leading place in the Missouri Historical Review 
for October, 1918. The fifth installment, likewise, of the series of 
articles on "Missourians Abroad" appears in this issue, Mr. Edward 
R. Stettinius being the living Missourian whose biography is pre- 
sented. Installments of two other continued articles, Gottfried 
Duden's report of observations in the Missouri country in 1824-1827, 
and "How Missouri Counties, Towns, and Streams Were Named." 

"The Story of the Confederate Treasure" is the leading article 
in the Georgia Historical Quarterly for September, 1918. The 
author, Otis Ashmore, undertakes to show what became of the money 
belonging to the Confederate government which was carried south- 
ward from Richmond at the time of the flight of President Davis 
and other Confederate leaders in the spring of 1865. That the money 
was devoted to legitimate public ends and not improperly diverted 
to private uses (as has sometimes been charged) seems to be satis- 
factorily established by Mr. Ashmore. 

Two wartime articles of a rather special character head the 
contents of the Washington Historical Quarterly for October, 1918. 
The first, by C. L. Andrews, is devoted to "The Salmon of Alaska"; 
the second, by Professor Edmond S. Meany, editor of the Quarterly, 
deals with "Western Spruce and the War." The editor also con- 
tributes a further installment in his series of articles on the origin 
of Washington geographic names. Two other articles worthy of 
mention are a "History of Irrigation in the State of Washington" 
and "Slavery Among the Indians of Northwest America." 

Despite the jocular, slangy style in which The Taming of the 
Sioux is written, which tends rather to repel than to interest the 
student of Indian life, the author, Frank Fiske, has given us an 
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interesting chronicle of the last sixty years of Sioux history. His 
first chapters on the Sioux before the Civil War are wholly inade- 
quate, and show no knowledge of sources other than the accounts 
of Lewis and Clark, and a few military records. For the Outbreak 
of 1862 and the later fights and campaigns Mr. Fiske gives us a 
readable narrative and a few new points of view, learned from the 
lips of Indian scouts and chiefs. The author's sympathies are with 
the red men. His last chapter is the most valuable of the book. In 
it Mr. Fiske speaks from first-hand knowledge of the Sioux of today, 
and the tamed residium of the great fighting Indians of the past. 

A. H. Harvey, a Kansas lawyer, gives us some reminiscences in 
Tales and Trails of Wdkarusa, the stream in Shawnee County along 
which the Sauk and Foxes, on their migration from Iowa, made their 
way to their reservation in Kansas during the forties of last century. 
Apart from the first chapter, which locates the old trail, this is not 
a chronicle of Indian, but of frontier experiences. The author 
describes the advent in 1877 of a typical Kansas "newcomer" family; 
their experiences during bad crop years ; the neighborly helpfulness 
of pioneers ; and the melting pot of the various nationalities of the 
region. His sympathetic sketch of a Methodist protracted meeting, 
and the conversion of a notoriously quarrelsome neighbor is a good 
piece of writing. Such books as this, ephemeral in value, perhaps, 
are useful in reproducing the spirit of the frontier community, now 
so rapidly passing into oblivion. 

In Our Debt to the Red Man (Boston, 1918), Mrs. Louise S. 
Houghton affords a good illustration of how much research and 
command of a wide range of information may be nullified through 
unscholarly use of historical materials and zealous devotion to a 
preconceived theory. What Mrs. Houghton really discusses is not 
the red man but the French-Indian "breed." She is a passionate 
advocate of the Indian and from a wide range of reading she throws 
together with little logical sequence incidents and facts designed to 
show the French and Indian strain in our population in the best 
possible light. The book abounds in errors of detail which go far 
to destroy such value as it might otherwise possess. 

The Spirit Lake Massacre of 1857 was a tragedy of a type 
liberally sprinkled through the pages of American frontier history. 
Aside from the elements of individual and human interest which 
attach to the massacre it has for the student of mid-western devel- 
opment the broader significance that its direct result was to clear 
the red man from Iowa and thus to open to civilized development 
much sooner than would otherwise have been done a large portion 
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of the state. The history of The Spirit Lake Massacre has at length 
been appropriately, not to say elaborately, presented by Thomas 
Teakle, of Des Moines, in a volume attractively printed under the 
auspices of the State Historical Society of Iowa. 

The flood of publications concerning Abraham Lincoln continues 
unabated. In Lincoln the Politician (Boston, 1918) J. Aaron Levy 
undertakes to elucidate the aspects of the Great Emancipator's 
career wherein he pursued with such consummate skill the great 
American calling of practical politics. The author's endeavor is to 
show, thereby, Lincoln's development and his training for national 
leadership. We do not think the study one of very great importance ; 
nevertheless, it constitutes an interesting addition to the mass of 
publications about President Lincoln. 

Another interesting volume is Alonzo Rothschild's "Honest Abe" 
(Boston, 1917), published posthumously by John Rothschild, the 
author's son. In a memoir of the father by the son, appended to 
the volume, we are told that Alonzo Rothschild devoted twenty-three 
years to the intimate study and interpretation of Lincoln. The book 
before us is obviously a work of love on the part of its author, from 
whose pen came a decade ago the volume entitled Lincoln, Master 
of Men. 

A charming and beautiful book is Lincoln in Illinois (Boston, 
1918), by Octavia Roberts. The author's girlhood home was Spring- 
field. An uncle of hers had guarded his bier; an aunt had sung 
at his funeral; many of her grandfather's friends had been asso- 
ciates of Lincoln at the bar; while most of the elderly neighbors 
had personal recollections of their greatest townsman. In short 
Springfield was "permeated" with the spirit of Lincoln. This atmos- 
phere was imbibed by the children of the town in our author's girl- 
hood, and when in time she came upon his name in books the discovery 
was "like coming upon a friend of every day riding in a barouche 
behind four horses." The book she has written presents the "Every- 
day Lincoln," as he was known to his fellow townsmen. It is beau- 
tifully illustrated with drawings by Lester G. Hornby of scenes at 
Springfield and New Salem which are intimately associated with 
Lincoln's life in these towns. 

Benjamin Franklin was born in the reign of Louis XIV in an 
obscure village on the outmost fringe of civilization, and died in 
a sizeable town near the close of the unhappy reign of Louis XVI. 
The son of a soapmaker, reared in an atmosphere of toil and poverty, 
through the force of his native genius he came to stand before kings 
and to commune on terms of intimacy with the great ones of earth. 
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Next to Washington and Lincoln he may fairly be accounted Ameri- 
ca's greatest son; nor does he appear dwarfed by comparison even 
in their majestic company. Though dead a century and a quarter, 
during which time America has grown from three to over a hundred 
millions, Franklin's hold on the public mind remains fresher than 
that of most living statesmen ; and one would hesitate to affirm that 
any American now in public life will be as well and widely known to 
his countrymen of a century hence as will the son of the Boston 
soapmaker of two hundred years ago. The perennial interest in the 
character and career of Franklin finds expression in the profusion 
with which his name is scattered over the map of America from coast 
to coast — applied to counties, townships, and cities, to city streets 
and avenues, schoolhouses, and parks. As long as this interest per- 
sists will publications about Franklin continue to stream forth. 
Before us lies one of the most notable bits of Frankliniana we have 
seen in recent years, Benjamin Franklin Self-Revealed (New York, 
1917), by William Cabell Bruce, a finely printed two-volume work 
of over a thousand pages. The author has evidently studied much 
the writings of Franklin from which, in the main, he has drawn this 
biographical study. We commend it to anyone who is interested in 
the great subject of the book. At the same time we venture to call 
attention to one outstanding fault. The author appears at times 
to be overwhelmed with the mass of details he has accumulated. He 
has produced a notable work. It would have been better had it been 
subjected, before publication, to such a process of compression as 
would have reduced its bulk by one-third or one-half. 



